placent, narrow-browed, disputatious morality of the second class,
which is the hall-mark and stigma of all bourgeois periods. We can
see him, the just and enlightened Liberal, proud of civilization,
elevated by the possession of artificial manures and steam engines,
free press and free vote, and passing judgment as he calls up Past,
Present, and Future before his register.

Macaulay was very fond, on occasion, of putting poets and
poetry in their places like a schoolmaster; for instance, he says
of eighteenth-century English literature that "it contained no
poetry of the very highest class, and little which could be placed
very high in the second class," and of the Latin poems that have
been written in modern times: " None of those poems can be
ranked in the first class of art, or even very high in the second." If
one were to attempt a succinct judgment upon Macaulay, one
would probably have to say precisely the same, using the same
terms, but with a variation in his favour: namely, that he does not
belong to the first class of men who have chosen the pen as their
medium of expression, but in the second class he stands very high
up. One sees this at once when one compares him with Carlyle,
the rough peasant's son from Annandale, for whom form is noth-
ing and feeling everything, whose sentences shoot forth as the
water of a mountain stream over stones and bushes, whose
thoughts violently discharge outwards like the red-hot eruptions
of a volcano, who was never prepared to serve any other cause but
the thing which he had to describe, and who by criticism never
understood blame, but inspired re-experience, for, in his own
.phrase, before we reproach a man for what he is not, we had better
make it clear what he is. This phrase contains Carlyle's whole
criticism. Even his essay on Voltaire, whom he felt as his very
antipodes, became for him, insensibly, an artist's portrait of the
great Revolutionary of literature.

With Carlyle's removal to London began, not merely out-
wardly, but inwardly as well, a new phase of his life. Hitherto his
intellectual creativity had been predominantly directed to litera-
ture ; it was from the world of books that he had expected to get
certainties and consolations; and the particular guides that he
had chosen, the German poets and thinkers of the eighteenth cen-
tury, necessarily had the effect of confirming him in this direction
towards pure theory. Like Faust, he began as a scholar mono-
loguing in the study. But now his spiritual evolution took a de-
cisive turn towards life. And although the roots of this decision
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